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estimate, inferiors who would not fight, were religious and
would not gamble, moral and would not countenance
duelling, were serious and minded their own business,
economical and thrifty, which was denounced as mean and
miserly. Hence the chivalrous Carolinian affected to, and
actually did finally, hold the Yankee in contempt. The
women caught the infection. They were to be patriotic,
Revolutionary matrons and maidens. They admired the
bold, dashing, swaggering, licentious, boasting, chivalrous
slave-master who told them he wanted to fight the Yankee
but could not kick and insult him into a quarrel. And they
disdained and despised the pious, peddling, plodding, per-
severing Yankee who would not drink, and swear, and
fight duels.

The speeches and letters of James Hamilton and his
associates from 1825 forward will be found impregnated
with the romance and poetry of Scott, and they came ul-
timately to believe themselves a superior and better race,
knights of blood and spirit.

Only a war could wipe out this arrogance and folly,
which had by party and sectional instrumentalities been
disseminated through a large portion of the South. Face
to face in battle and in field with these slandered Yan-
kees, they learned their own weakness and misconception
of the Yankee character. Without self-assumption of
superiority, the Yankee was proved to be as brave, as
generous, as humane, as chivalric as the vaunting and
superficial Carolinian to say the least. Their ideal, how-
ever, in Scott's pages of "Marniion," "Ivanhoe," etc., no
more belonged to the Sunny South than to other sections
less arrogant and presuming but more industrious and
frugal.

On the other hand, the Yankees, and the North generally,
underestimated the energy and enduring qualities of the
Southern people who were slave-owners. It was believed
they were effeminate idlers, living on the toil and labor of
others, who themselves could endure no hardship such as